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SCANDINAVIAN STUDIES IN THE 
UNITED STA TES. 
In Science and Education for May 13, 1887, 
D. K. Dodge has written an article on "Scan- 
dinavian Studies in the United States," which 
contains welcome information for those in- 
terested in the subject. The writer gives 
what he believes to be a complete account of 
the origin and development of Scandinavian 
studies in this country up to the present day. 
In 1858, Rev. Paul C. Sinding was appointed 
professor of Scandinavian languages and 
literature in the University of New York City, 
which position he held till 1861, devoting him- 
self chiefly to Danish history and literature. 
At Luther College, Decorah, Iowa, founded 
in 1861, Norwegian has until recently been the 
chief medium of instruction. Between the 
years 1868 and 1883 instruction in Icelandic 
and Norwegian was offered to students at 
Cornell University by Willard Fiske and H. 
H. Boyesen. In 1870 a Swedish theological 
seminary was established at Galesburg, 111., 
which in 1882 was moved to Evanston, 111., 
and united with the Northwestern University. 
In 1885 a Norwegian and Danish theological 
school was founded at the same university. 
In each the language of the nationality repre- 
sented is studied throughout a course extend- 
ing over three years. In 1869 R. B. Anderson 
Was appointed instructor and, six years later, 
professor of Scandinavian languages at the 
University of Wisconsin, holding his position 
till 1883, when he was succeeded by J. E. 
Olson. At Columbia, the only eastern college 
in which Scandinavian languages can be stud- 
ied at present, instruction in Danish was first 
given by C. S. Smith during the winter of 
1880-81, and in Swedish during the winter of 
1882-83. Since 1883 Dr. W. H. Carpenter, 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, and Prof. Smith have 
had classes in Icelandic, Danish and Swedish, 
and have lectured on Norwegian, Swedish, 
and Danish literature. Since 1886 the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska offers courses in Swedish 
and Danish, Dr. A. H. Edgren being the in- 
structor. Courses of lectures on Scandinavian 
literature other than academic, have been 
deliverd by Prof. R. B. Anderson at the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore, and in other places ; 
by Dr. W. H. Carpenter at the Johns Hopkins 



University (1882), and by Prof. H. H. Boyesen 
before the Lowell Institute, Boston, and at 
Columbia College (1886). 

Such, in abstract, is the list prepared by Mr. 
Dodge. Though aiming to give a complete 
account of the origin and development of 
Scandinavian studies in the United States, he 
has made many omissions, and it is the object 
of this paper to point out the chief of these. 

In 1883 Prof. O.J. Breda, formerly of Luther 
College, Decorah, Iowa, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Scandinavian" languages at the 
University of Minnesota. He entered upon 
his new duties in the fall of 1885 and has since 
been doing successful work. Last year, for 
instance, seventeen Americans received in- 
struction in Norwegian, and four Scandina- 
vians pursued more advanced studies in litera- 
ture and rhetoric. This year, besides the in- 
struction in Norwegian for Americans, courses 
are given in Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish 
Literature. At St. Olafs 'School, Northfield, 
Minn., founded in 1874, to which a college 
department was added in the fall of j886, 
courses in Norwegian have been offered every 
year, though English is almost exclusively the 
medium of instruction and the language most- 
ly used in conversation. During the present 
term a class of fifteen is studying Old Norse. 
Norwegian is taught and largely used as the 
medium of instruction also at Luther Semi- 
nary, Madison, Wis.; Red Wing Seminary, 
Red Wing, Minn. ; and Augsburg Seminary, 
Minneapolis, Minn. ; also to some extent, 
though English is the principal medium of in- 
struction, at Lutheran Seminary and Institute, 
Willmar, Minn. ; Augustana College and Nor- 
mal Institute, Canton, Dak. ; Lutheran Acade- 
my, Bode, Iowa ; and an English-Norwegian 
normal school at Wittenberg, Wis., the two 
latter founded within the last six months. 
Danish high-schools giving instruction in the 
Danish language and literature are located at 
Elk Horn, Iowa ; Ashland, Mich. ; and Nysted, 
Nebraska. Danish is also taught in the 
Scandinavian department of the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, near 
Chicago. Among those who have been in- 
structors here may be mentioned Prof. Edward 
Olson, now president of the University of Ver- 
million, Dak. Of Swedish institutions may be 
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mentioned Augustana College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Rock Island, 111., founded in 
i860, and Gustavus Adolphus College, St. 
Peter, Minn., founded in 1876, both flourish- 
ing colleges of a high standing, in which the 
Swedish language and literature are studied 
throughout the entire course. Swedish is 
taught, though to a less extent, also at Beth- 
any College and Normal Institute, Lindsborg, 
Kansas, and at Luther Academy, Wahor, 
Nebraska. Since the fall of 1885, Dr. H. 
Wood has given an annual course in Old 
Norse at the Johns Hopkins University. The 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., offers 
courses in Norwegian-Danish literature. 

The writer next discusses the question as to 
the profit accruing from the study of the 
Scandinavian languages. He thinks the study 
of Icelandic furnishes as good a mental dis- 
cipline as the study of Greek and Latin, and 
that the culture of the old Norsemen gives as 
profitable food for reflection as does the cul- 
ture of the Greeks and Romans, and that, 
therefore, Icelandic ought to have a place in 
every college course. He gives it as the 
opinion of many that the national significance 
of Icelandic to all who call themselves Anglo- 
Saxons is alone enough to offset any possble 
advantage that the older tongues may possess. 
Whatever may be thought of this statement by 
those who think that we should study Latin 
and Greek to the neglect of the language and 
traditions of our Teutonic ancestors, Mr. 
Dodge is no doubt right in holding that the 
study of the Scandinavian languages in this 
country has been unwarrantably neglected, 
and it is to be hoped that his enthusiasm for 
Icelandic may communicate itself to others. 
The modern Scandinavian literatures also will 
compare favorably with the literature of any 
country, and it seems that to students in Ger- 
manics, Scandinavian ought not to be of less 
importance than for instance Wallachian to 
Romance students. Here in the West, where 
the Scandinavians form so large a part of the 
population, the question has also a practical 
bearing. 

Towards the end of his article Mr. Dodge 
makes some remarks to which I beg leave to 
take exceptions. The statement that "the 
views of the Scandinavian religious bodies are 



directly opposed to everything distinctively 
American," that "instead of trying to Ameri- 
canize the Scandinavian youth of the west, 
these missionaries do all they can to keep 
their charges in their present condition," and 
that "they do not teach them even to use the 
English language," is inaccurate to say the 
least. So far from this being the case, there 
are thorough courses in English in all the 
high-schools and colleges mentioned above, 
and in many of them English is the principal 
language both in the class-room and outside 
of it. 

There is little danger that the Scandina- 
vians in this country are being Americanized 
too slowly. The danger is rather the opposite. 
A people should cherish the language and 
traditions of its ancestors for the same reason 
that a man should love his home and parents 
the best, however humble. As long as the 
Scandinavians of the United States became 
good American citizens, for which they re- 
ceive credit everywhere in the West (there 
were no Scandinavians in the Chicago Hay- 
Market riot), there is no reason why they 
should not be allowed to keep up their an- 
cestral language for domestic purposes as long 
as they choose to do so. It is a matter of 
their own to decide when they wish to break 
their connection with the past. 

It would be interesting to know where Mr. 
Dodge has got his information. If he had 
spent some time among the Scandinavians of 
the west, he could not have misrepresented 
them as in the remarks quoted. The most 
impartial authority ought to be the American 
press, which is unanimous in saying that the 
Scandinavians "seem to be more willing to 
take their part and place as good American 
citizens" than any immigrants that come to 
our shores. The " Northfield Independent" 
for Feb. 9th, says : " It is estimated that there 
are 1,800,000 Scandinavians in the United 
States to-day. They are estimated to consti- 
tute one-third of the population of our state. 
60,000 are in Minneapolis, 30,000 are in St. 
Paul. Of all from over the sea now coming to 
us they Americanize most quickly. Their 
traditions and habits are those of free Protest- 
ant civilization and there is a very strong and 
aggressive temperance element among them, 
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and they are taking their place in the moral 
warfare of our time in a way that inspires 
hope in all wellwishers for our common coun- 
try." 

Albert E. Eoge. 
Northfield, Minn. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sirs: — 

I send you the following list of odd- 
ly-pronounced, or perhaps better oddly-spell- 
ed, proper names in the hope that it may lead 
to two results : the completion of the list, 
which as here given has been made up of 
jottings as personal intercourse or quotations 
in books etc., brought them to my knowledge; 
and besides this, I hope that some keener eye 
than mine may discover some law or laws 
governing the astounding violence done to 
some of these names. Such a discovery 
would be of the utmost interest and import- 
ance. 

Written. Pronounced. 



Abergavenay 


Abergaven 


Ayscough 


Askew 


Barfreestone 


Barston 


Bartholomew 


Battlemore 


Beaconsfield 


Beckonsfielcl 


Beauchamp 


Beecham 


Beauclerk 


Boclare 


Beauvoir 


Beever 


Berkeley 


Barclay 


Bethune 


Beaton 


Bicester 


Bister 


Blount 


Blunt 


Blythe 


Bly 


Boughton 


Bawton 


Brougham 


Broom 


Buchan 


Buckan 


Burghersh 


Burgwash — Burrish 


Cavendish 


Caudish 


Cholmondeley 


Chumley 


Circencester 


Cicester 


Cockburn 


Coburn 


Coke 


Cook 


Colquhoun 


Cohoon 


Coutts 


Coots 


Dalziel 


Dee-al 


Davenport 


Devenport 


Derby 


Darby 


D'Eresby 


D'Esrby 


Des Voeux 


De Van 



Written. 


Pronounced. 


Devereux 


Devereu 


Duchesne 


Ducane — Dukarn 


Froude 


Flood 


Geoghegan 


Gaygan 


Glamis 


Glams 


Gloucester 


Gloster 


Gower 


Gore 


Hawarden 


Hardening — Harden 


Heathcote 


Hethcut 


Hereford 


Harford 


Hertford 


Harford 


Hemes 


Harris 


Hobart 


Hubbard 


Houghton 


Hoton 


Hume 


Home 


Johnston 


Johnson 


Ker 


Carr 


Knollys 


Knowles 


Leicester 


Lester 


Leveson-Gower 


Lewson-Gore 


Lyndhurst 


Lynehurst 


Lyveden 


Livden 


Mackay 


Mackie 


Mainwaring 


Mannering 


Marjoribanks 


Marchbanks 


Mahown 


Mahone 


Menzies 


Minges 


Milnes 


Mills 


Mohun 


Moon 


Molyneux 


Mulnix — Molinooks 


Montgomery 


Mungumery 


McLeod 


Macloud 


Puleston 


Pilston 


Raleigh 


Rawley 


Reay 


Ray 


Ruthven (scotice) 


Riven 


Sandys 


Sands 


Strachan 


Strawn 


St. Clair 


Sinclair — Sinkler 


St. John 


Sinjon 


St. Leger 


Silliger 


St. Maur 


Seymour 


Theobald 


Tibbald 


Tollemache 


Talmadge — Talmash 


Trotterscliffe 


Trosley 


Vaughan Sc Strahan 


Vawn A Strawn 


Waldegrave 


Walgrave 


Wemyss 


Weems 


Worcester 


Worster 



M. Schele De Vere. 



University of Virginia. 
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